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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

MIDDLE WEST BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 

at the meeting at Urbana, Illinois, 1919 



The third annual meeting of the Middle West Branch was 
held at the University of Illinois, Urbana, 111., Feb. 28-Mareh 1, 
1919. In spite of the influenza which had caused the suspension 
of meetings of other learned societies and of the absence of some 
of our members in France, the following were present: Allen, 
Bloomfield, Breasted, Brown, Buttenwieser, Clark, Eiselen, Fay, 
Kelley, Luckenbill, Mercer, Molyneux, Morgenstern, Olmstead, 
Smith, "Wolfenson, of whom fifteen came from out of town. 
Headquarters were established at the University Club, and the 
members were in constant touch during the entire meeting. The 
social side was unusually well developed. At noon on Friday, 
one of the University faculty entertained members interested 
in Indo-European subjects in honor of one of their number ; at 
the same time, those interested in the Near East lunched infor- 
mally together. The evening saw an informal dinner of those 
interested in the Bible. Saturday noon the local members enter- 
tained the visitors at luncheon. The Secretary-Treasurer gave 
a smoker Friday after the evening session. Finally, the local 
Menorah Society entertained the visiting Jewish members Satur- 
day evening. Here too may be noted the inspection of the 
Oriental Museum, the Museum of Classical Art and Archaeology, 
and the Museum of European Culture, guided by their respec- 
tive curators. 

In the absence of certain scheduled speakers, those who spoke 
were granted ample time and there was in general animated 
discussion. As few of those on the program handed the secre- 
tary written abstracts, the report must be somewhat uneven. In 
the evening session of Friday, President Edmund J. James, of 
the University of Illinois, briefly welcomed the visiting members, 
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pointed out the surprising interest felt in the Middle West for 
eastern subjects, and described the beginning of Oriental work 
at the University. 

Professor Morgenstern followed with the Presidential Address, 
'World-Empire and World-Brotherhood.' 

The conception of a world-empire was born in the minds of Assyrian 
kings. The monarchs from Tiglath-pileser IV to Ashurbanipal carried it 
to realization. But it was short-lived, as were its successors, the Neo-Baby- 
lonian world-empire, the Persian Empire, and those of Alexander and of 
the Seleucids. The Eoman world-empire endured longer, but it perished 
eventually. The idea of world-empire was revived by Charlemagne in 800 
A. D., and again by Otto I of Germany in 962, and from him descended 
in direct line to the Hohenzollerns. The idea of world-brotherhood and 
world-peace was conceived by the prophets of Israel, largely in answer to 
Assyrian and Babylonian conquest, and because of the realization of the 
role which it, a little state, was destined to play in history. It found its 
most complete and lofty expression in Isaiah 2, 2-4 and Micah 4, 1-4. 
Christianity, with its gospel of 'Peace on earth; good-will to men,' made 
the doctrine of world-brotherhood and world-peace universal, and the foun- 
dation of modern civilization. The ideal was passed to the United States, 
which championed it in all the deliberations and plans of the Allies. It has 
made us a nation with a conscience. It is the basic principle of the League 
of Nations idea, which our country has offered to the world as its solution 
of the problem of war and peace. Its only feasible program is that first 
advanced by Israel's earliest prophets. 

The presidential address was followed by an elaborate illus- 
trated discussion of the 'Antiquity of Man in the Orient,' by 
Professor J. H. Breasted of the University of Chicago, the Presi- 
dent of the national organization. 

The survey wa» almost entirely confined to Egypt, as little has been done 
elsewhere. The geology of Egypt was quite different in earliest times, and 
in the different levels can be found evidence of the various ages. The 
evolution of man can be traced step by step, from the earliest palaeolithic 
times to the beginning of written history. 

In the field of Indo-European Studies, Professor Edwin W. 
Fay, University of Texas, discussed 'Phonetic and Morphological 
Notes in Sanskrit.' 

Some nasals in the neuter plurals do not appear in the singular. Thur- 
neysen thought they were derived from the nasals in the participle of the 
verb 'to be.' It is rather due to synchysis, a term preferable to syn- 
cretism, the mingling of two alternate endings. 

Professor Geo. William Brown, Transylvania College, read a 
paper on 'The Source of Indian Philosophical Ideas.' 
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We cannot maintain the view that Indian life and thot are almost entirely 
evolved from the culture of the Aryan invaders. Ethnology goes to show 
that the main element in the population was non-Aryan. Ancient commerce 
was carried on mainly with the non-Aryans. Early history reveals non- 
Aryan kingdoms on a par with those of the Aryan community. These 
things, as well as the usual analogy of history, lead us to expect that the 
non-Aryan mind must have contributed largely to Indian culture subsequent 
to the Aryan invasion. An investigation of the fundamentals of later 
Indian religion and philosophy tends to show that the present culture of 
India owes more to the non-Aryan than to the Aryan source. The funda- 
mental conceptions of Indian philosophy, and therefore, of Hinduism, are the 
universal presence of spirits in all things, animate and inanimate, and the 
transmigration of these spirits from one body to another. These are essen- 
tially animistic conceptions, and animism is, and, so far as all evidence goes 
to show, always has been the characteristic of the Dravidian peoples. The 
various schools of Indian philosophy evolved according to the views taken 
in regard to questions connected with the two fundamentals mentioned 
above. Are there many spirits, or is there only one, having multiform 
appearance? Nyaya and Samkhya say there are many, Vedanta says there 
is but one. Is the non-spiritual part of the universe on an equality with 
the spiritual? Practically all agree that it is not, but divide on the degree 
or difference. Samkhya says the universe is real, evolved from preexistent 
prakriti. Vai^eshika introduces atoms, which are also eternal. All these 
questions and their solutions are natural outgrowths of non-Aryan animism. 
Buddhism and Jainism are not really Aryan religions. They are rather 
Dravidian reactions against the Aryan ritual and system of nature gods. 
Writers on Indian religion and philosophy grudgingly admit that the funda- 
mental things named above, and many other elements in modern Indian 
culture, come from the Dravidian side, but have never carried out their 
admissions to the logical and inevitable result. When this is done it is 
evident that for centuries Indian religion and philosophy have owed more 
to the Dravidians than to the Aryans, and that it is in their ideas that one 
must seek for the origins of Indian philosophy. 

Two papers in which Indo-European scholars threw welcome 
light on Biblical problems furnish the transition to the Near 
Bast. Professor H. C. Tolman of Vanderbilt University sent a 
phonetic treatment of words occurring in Biblical Aramaic which 
seem clearly to be borrowed from Iranian sources. 

'The Sandal "Wood and Peacocks of Ophir' were shown, by 
Professor Walter E. Clark, University of Chicago, by means of a 
wealth of detail from the versions and through a study of trade 
conditions, to be impossible translations. The peacock was not 
known in the Near East until late, and there is no proof of 
direct trade with India at anything like so early a date. 
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Biblical subjects were also presented by Professor J. M. P. 
Smith, University of Chicago, and Professor Moses Buttenwieser, 
of Hebrew Union College. The former proved the 'Conserva- 
tism of Early Prophecy' by various passages, and showed how 
a change was necessitated by the failure of its political policy 
towards Assyria. The latter, in 'Blood Revenge and Burial 
Bites in Ancient Israel' (forwarded to the Editors), used the 
comparative method and the data available from the customs of 
early or primitive peoples. Professor G. L. Robinson, McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, described the Land of Edom in some 
detail, the character of the country, and above all the roads. 
'The Emphatic Sounds in the Semitic Languages' were discussed 
by Professor L. B. "Wolfenson, University of Wisconsin, with 
illustrations from other languages, including Sanskrit. A plea 
was made for a rational method of teaching these sounds in the 
light of modern phonetic knowledge. 

Professor S. A. B. Mercer, Western Theological Seminary, pre- 
sented the main portions of a paper on 'Assyrian Morals,' which 
followed up his preceding studies on the morals of the Sume- 
rians, Babylonians, and Egyptians. 

Professor D. D. Luckenbill, University of Chicago, read a 
paper on 'Assyrian Treatment of Non -Combatants. ' 

Papers on modern phases were absent because of the presence 
of three of our members in Paris, but we were fortunate to have 
with us Dr. E. B. Haskell, for a quarter of a century a missionary 
in Salonika and Philippopolis, who described the Balkan situa- 
tion informally. At the smoker, reconstruction in the Near East 
was discussed informally, following the lead of Professor F. H. 
Newell, University of Illinois, who has been in charge of the pre- 
liminary work of post-war reconstruction in Turkey. 

Two brief business meetings were held. The secretary's report 
showed that the society was more than holding its own. On 
nomination from the floor, Professors Mercer, Smith, and Fay 
were elected a Nominating Committee. Professor Mercer 
reported for the Committee the following list of Nominations 
President, Professor Leroy Waterman, University of Michigan 
Vice President, Professor G. M. Boiling, Ohio State University 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor A. T. Olmstead, University of 
Illinois; Executive Committee, Professor Julian Morgenstern, 
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Hebrew Union College ; Professor F. C. Eiselen, Garrett Biblical 
Institute. On motion of Professor Breasted, the nominations 
were approved. Professor Eiselen invited the members to meet 
next year with Northwestern University and Garrett Theological 
Institute. On motion of Professor Smith, this was accepted. 
Professor Wolf enson invited the members to meet with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin the year following, but no formal motion 
was made. On motion of Professor Buttenwieser, the branch 
approved in principle a League of Nations. On motion of Pro- 
fessor Breasted, the branch expressed its thanks to the University 
of Illinois, to President James, and to the Secretary-Treasurer 
and Mrs. Olmstead, for the various hospitalities. 

A T. Olmstead, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 



NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 

The London Times of January 31 reports a paper read the 
evening before at the Society of Antiquaries by Captain E. 
Campbell Thompson on the excavations which he had conducted 
by orders of the War Office on behalf of the British Museum at 
Abu Shahrain in Mesopotamia, the ancient Eridu. Captain 
Thompson, who is connected with the British Expeditionary 
Force, started work in April, 1918. We quote as follows : 

"The results were of the highest importance for Babylonian 
pre-history, which has hitherto been the subject of scant atten- 
tion, owing to lack of evidence. Indeed, it is not uncommon to 
find historians hinting that there was no Neolithic period in 
Babylonia. However this may be, the very numerous chipped 
and ground celts and axeheads of stone and the large quantity 
of flakes, knives, etc., of flint, obsidian, and crystal found at Abu 
Shahrain show that the earliest inhabitants relied on stone for 
their weapons, particularly as no metal contemporary with these 
was discovered. But more important still is the pottery, which 
is of buff, wheel-turned clay, painted with geometric designs in 
black, exactly of the same kind as that occurring in the lowest 
■stratum (20 to 25 metres depth) found at Susa by M. De Morgan, 



